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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES 

Axe the colleges of this country doing their full duty by their 
students in the matter of the moral and religious elements of 
education? It is easy to assume a fault-finding attitude and to 
demand impossibilities or to overlook what is being achieved. 
But it is neither pessimistic fault-finding nor impracticable 
idealism to recognize that there are desirable possibilities in this 
direction which the colleges are not achieving. 

A recent writer in Science, himself a college professor of chem- 
istry, indicts the colleges as having lost the clear vision of their 
function which they had in their early days, when three-fourths 
of their students were preparing to enter the Christian ministry. 
His remedy is first to make all the curricula of the college pre- 
professional, i.e., to limit the work of the college to preparing men 
to enter upon a specific course of professional study, and secondly 
to let all the instruction be a discipline in the solving of problems. 
It ought to be added that the writer would not make the proposed 
pre-professional curricula extremely narrow, holding that there is 
ample room for breadth as well as intensity. If this latter quali- 
fication be broadly enough interpreted, it would seem difficult to 
dissent from this opinion. A college course ought to contribute 
positively and definitely to the student's preparation for the busi- 
ness of life, and the business of life is three-fourths the solving of 
problems; but the chemist's problems are not all chemical, nor 
the lawyer's all legal. Life is larger than any profession, and 
every man is more than his professional title expresses. 

Moreover — and it is that we wish at present to emphasize — 
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into a large proportion of the most important problems which the 
college graduate will be called upon to solve there enters a moral 
and religious element of no small moment; and for the right solu- 
tion of these problems there is needed, in the first place, a clear 
grasp of moral principles and a consent of the will to the highest 
ideals, and, in the second place, some broad knowledge at least 
of the past experience of men in reference to these matters. 

Consider, for example, such questions as these: Is the Christian 
church a useful force in the community, and an institution to be 
conserved ? What attitude toward it, or part in it, ought I per- 
sonally to take ? The progressive and the conservative tendencies 
in religious life: which makes most for human welfare and the 
conservation of true religion, and what ought to be my attitude 
toward them? Existing social institutions and current methods 
of business life: ought I to contribute to the improvement of these 
things, or are they data to be accepted, my duty being limited to 
conducting myself personally as righteously as possible under 
these conditions ? The effort of Christians to extend their influence 
as Christians to non-Christian lands: is this a chimerical fantasy of 
partisan enthusiasts, an unjustifiable invasion of the rights of 
others, or is it the legitimate and necessary expression of the 
altruism of Christianity? These are but examples of the ques- 
tions to which every thinking man must assume an attitude. But 
if so, it needs no argument to show that the four years spent in 
college in the formative period of youth, in what should be an 
atmosphere of study and thought, cannot fail to affect the student's 
attitude toward them, and that the college is not without a measure 
of responsibility in the matter. 

This general fact, we believe, demands special emphasis at this 
time because of certain facts that are in a measure peculiar to the 
present time. Among these is the progress of biblical studies, 
and the many new questions that have been raised by this progress. 
Neither the progress nor the raising of the questions is to be depre- 
cated. But they make it necessary that if the student is to leave 
college fitted to take an intelligent attitude toward the church, 
especially if he is to be an effective force in the church, he shall 
have had some preparation to face these questions. A second 
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fact which emphasizes the need of moral and religious education 
in the college is the present position of philosophical studies in 
college. Time was perhaps when philosophy was either neutral 
in its attitude toward religion, or a positive force in its favor. We 
are very far from affirming that it is today hostile to religion; 
but no one who knows the situation can doubt that philosophy 
as taught today in many, if not in most, of our colleges, raises 
questions the answers to which are likely profoundly to affect not 
only the personal religion of the student, but eventually also the 
place of religion in our national life. A third fact is the rapid prog- 
ress that has been made in recent years in sociological studies. So 
far from regretting this, it is a thing to be rejoiced in. But again 
it forces on the attention of thinking men a multitude of difficult 
and far-reaching questions. And, to mention but one more fact, 
the drawing of all nations together through the perfecting of 
means of communication, and the increasing intercourse of nation 
with nation, is rapidly making it necessary for thoughtful men to 
take part in the decision of questions not only of the village, and 
city, and state, and nation, but of the world. 

If it be alleged that to ask the college to prepare a man to answer 
all these questions is to demand impossibilities, and that to expect 
the student to prepare in college to answer them is to load upon 
youth what belongs to after-years, this is no doubt in a measure 
true. Yet it is also to be said that the college student has a right 
to expect that his college days will give him at least an introduc- 
tion to the great problems of after-life. What the student begins 
to learn in college, of this he may pursue the study to any extent 
thereafter; in the majority of cases that on which he makes no 
beginning in college or professional school he will not afterward 
find the leisure to take up ab initio. 

What then ought the college to do for its students in this direc- 
tion? In the first place, the college cannot shirk responsibility for 
creating an atmosphere and influences favorable to the develop- 
ment of strong moral character. This responsibility does not 
belong to the college alone. It rests on parents also, on the church, 
and on the man himself. But the college has a large share. It 
invites parents to send their sons and daughters from their homes 
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to the college; it invites the students to come. It owes it to them, 
and to the nation, that having taken the students under its care 
it shall not do less than its utmost to see that they leave the school 
confirmed in practical adherence to the highest moral principles. 

In the second place, the college owes it to its students to see 
that as far as possible they have opportunities to make a beginning 
in the study of the great moral and religious problems that are 
sure to confront them in after-years. Every college recognizes 
this obligation in respect to philosophy, economics, and politics. 
It is surely not less real or weighty in the sphere of morals and 
religion. The difficulties that state institutions may encounter 
in meeting this obligation, we need not now discuss. For in fact 
either by their own efforts, or through the co-operation of the 
religious forces of the state, the need of which we speak is now 
being more adequately met at several of the state universities than 
at many of the denominational colleges. The former have made 
rapid progress in this direction in recent years. It is, we fear, the 
colleges founded by religious bodies that are lagging behind. 

Such studies as we speak of cannot, as a rule, be required of 
all students. But courses on the religion of the Bible, on the rise 
of Christianity, on the history of the church, treated in outline 
and with a view to showing how we acquired our present-day reli- 
gious institutions, on the religious condition of the world today, 
and on the present-day problems of Christianity, fall, we believe, 
legitimately within the scope of the studies which may be offered 
in a college that provides electives at all. They should in every 
case be planned specifically for college students— theological 
courses thrown open to college students will not answer — -they 
should be conducted by thoroughly competent instructors, and 
should be at the same time scientific in method and calculated to 
give wise direction to future thinking and action. They cannot of 
course be exhaustive, but they may be thorough. 

Is it asking too much of our colleges, especially of those which 
were founded by religious denominations with a distinctly moral 
aim, that they shall undertake to render this service to their 
students, and through them to the church and the nation ? Much 
is being done in this direction. Much remains still to be done. 



